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Oscar N. Solbert 
(1885-1958) 


It is with profound regret that we record 
the death, on April 16, of General Oscar 
N. Solbert, Director of the George East- 
man House since its inception. At a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees on May 12, 
1958, the following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted. 


WITH THE DEATH OF GENERAL OSCAR N. SOLBERT, the George Eastman 
House has lost a dynamic leader, whose vision, imagination and enthusiasm brought this 
institution to a unique position in the world of photography. The Board of Trustees was 
fortunate to have him, a long-standing friend and co-worker of George Eastman, as the 
director from its inception of this living memorial to the man who brought photography 
to all. 

Under the supervision of Oscar Solbert, the George Eastman House became a reality, 
and its material facilities were rapidly increased by, among other things, a theatre, a new 
exhibition hall, an outstanding collection of motion pictures, and the secure housing of 
them. 

But of greater importance have been the spiritual contributions he made, both in the 
administration of the House and in special events which he conceived and carried out. 
On the occasion of the 100th anniversary of the birth of George Eastman, he organized a 
fitting and impressive celebration, which brought George Eastman’s memory alive to 
thousands. He focussed world attention on our heritage of motion pictures, by conceiving, 
planning and directing two Festivals of Film Artists, unique in character, which brought 
to Rochester for the presentation of medals of honor, great actors, actresses, directors and 
cinematographers. 

His personal charm, his contagious enthusiasm, and his farsighted vision, made a host 
of friends for the George Eastman House. 

Oscar Solbert’s memory will live on in the George Eastman House, to which he dedi- 
cated the last years of a life that brought him high honors in the military and civilian 
world. Deeply imbued with community pride, he developed the George Eastman House 
to an institution of which Rochester is proud. 

We pay our respects to a loyal and energetic director, to a gentleman of high ideals. 
To his wife and family we, the Trustees of the George Eastman House, tender our 
deepest sympathy. 








Alexander Gardner 


by JOSEPHINE COBB 


IN 1869, the fortieth Congress of the United 
States moved to consider two petitions concern- 
ing the purchase of photographic views of the 
War for the Union. One of them originated with 
Mathew B. Brady of New York City; the other 
with Alexander Gardner of Washington, D. C. 

Brady’s petition was introduced by Senator 
Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, a strong aboli- 
tionist and one of those rash Congressmen who, 
in July 1861, followed the Union forces to the 
battlefield of First Bull Run. Mr. Wilson urged 
that Congress consider the expediency of secur- 
ing for preservation by the Government the col- 
lection of war views belonging to Mr. Brady. 
He observed that “the collection of battlefield 
scenes had been supplemented, through pur- 
chase by Brady, of a large number of similar 
works from others.” On February 17, he sub- 
mitted Brady’s Memorial to the Senate and 
House of Representatives. It was written in the 
flowing hand of an amanuensis, even to the 
signature. 

On February 21, Senator Samuel C. Pomeroy 
of Kansas introduced another petition concern- 
ing photographic views of the war made by 
Alexander Gardner. Written in his own hand 
and signed “Alex Gardner,” this document 
stated that Mr. Gardner had held the position 
of Photographer to the Army of the Potomac all 
during the war and that he had photographed 
all the important scenes and incidents that com- 
prised the history of the Rebellion. 

Congress referred the two petitions to the 
Joint Committee on Library which, in the 
1860s, had almost unlimited authority to pur- 
chase works of art. The petitions, which are 
among unpublished records of the Senate on 
deposit in the National Archives, are here 
quoted in full: 

Mr. Brady’s petition said “That, at the very 
commencement of the Rebellion, with a view to 
the collection and preservation of valuable his- 
torical material, he organized, at great expense, 
an efficient corps of Artists for the production of 
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(Courtesy of the National Medical Library) 


PETTIT'S BATTERY at Fort Richardson near Fair 


Oaks, Virginia in 1862. 
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GROUP OF FOUR OBSERVERS from Europe on a 
visit to General George Stoneman’s camp at Fal- 
mouth, Virginia in the winter of 1863. General 
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photographic views illustrating prominent inci- 
dents of the War. The result of these labors is 
an extensive and attractive collection of pictures 
showing Battle Fields, Military Camps, Fortifi- 
cations, Bridges, Processions, Reviews, Siege- 
Trains, Valleys, Rivers, Villages, Farmhouses, 
Plantations, Famous Buildings of the South, 
etc., etc., etc.; also groups and likenesses of the 
principal actors in the Rebellion in the per- 
formance of duty; around bivouac fires; in the 
trenches; and on the decks of iron-clads; the 
whole forming a magnificent Pictorial History 
of our great National Struggle. 

“To these War Views, your memorialist has 
added a splendid collection of Portraits of the 
Representative Men of America, taken from 
original sittings, during the last twenty-five 
years, embracing: 


1. The Portraits of Statesmen, Legislators, 
Jurists, Journalists, Divines, Merchants, 
Mechanics, Authors, Explorers, and emi- 
nent men and women of the whole coun- 
try, North and South. 


2. The likenesses of the prominent actors in 
the War with Mexico and the late Re- 
bellion. 
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(Courtesy of the National Medical Library) 


“These War Views and Portraits are illustra- 
tive of the most interesting and important peri- 
ods of our national history and are reliable 
authority for Art. They are absolutely faithful 
and the Portraits, according to an eminent au- 
thority, are superior in real instruction to half 
a dozen written biographies. For the most part 
they can only be reproduced from the material 
in the possession of your memorialist. Many of 
the prominent personages are dead. The forti- 
fications are in ruins; the bridges over which 
armies have marched have been destroyed; the 
picturesque military camps have been broken 
up; and the battlefields wear a changed appear- 
ance. 

“The preservation of all this rich historical 
material becomes, therefore, a matter of Na- 
tional importance. 

“It is too precious to remain in the hands of 
any private citizen and your memorialist here- 
by respectfully proposes to dispose of the entire 
Collection of Views and Portraits, properly 
mounted, together with the Negatives (as per 
Schedule annexed) to Congress; that the same 
may be placed on permanent exhibition at the 
National Capitol, where the pictures and nega- 
tives may be secure from injury or loss by fire; 














and at the same time, accessible to the historical 
student, the artist, and the public. 

“And your memorialist respectfully asks to be 
heard in person on this subject.” 


(Signed) M. B. Brapy 


Mr. Gardner’s petition said that “The under- 
signed respectfully represents that he is a pho- 
tographer at 511 Seventh Street, Washington. 
That he has followed the profession of photo- 
graphing in the city of Washington and in the 
vicinity of the same for the past ten years. That 
at the outbreak of the Rebellion he conceived 
the idea of furnishing of it, a consecutive Photo- 
graphic History. 

“That he was most of his time with the Army 
of the Potomac and held the position of Photog- 
rapher to said army, and his services were in 
constant requisition in the furnishing of copies 
of maps and plans, etc. 

“That during that period he photographed all 
the important scenes and incidents which in the 
aggregate compose the only history of the Re- 
bellion in that form and are known as Gardner’s 
Photographic Incidents and Memories of the 
War for the Union. 

“They embrace among others, views of and 
scenes on the battlefields of the First Bull Run, 
Fair Oaks, Savage Station, Mechanicsville, 
Gaines Mill, Chickahominy, Malvern, Hilton 
Head, Pulaski, Second Bull Run, Chantilly, 
South Mountain, Antietam, Sharpsburg, Harp- 
ers Ferry, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Brandy Station, Cul- 
peper (sic), Mine Run, Cold Harbor, Peters- 
burg, Fort Fisher, Chatanooga (sic), Lookout 
Mountain, Richmond, together with portraits 
of the distinguished Generals of the Army. The 
collection contains all and the only photographs 
taken representing the Battlefields of Antietam, 
Gettysburg, and Spotsylvania Court House dur- 
ing and immediately after the engagements. 

“In procuring the above views the under- 
signed devoted much time, great labor, and 
considerable expense. He has always regarded 
them as having a National character and has 
long indulged the hope that they would some- 
day belong to the Nation. They are beyond the 
reach of private enterprise in both their value 
and importance. As a specimen of what they 
represent, he submits for inspection two vol- 
umes already published, which form a small 
portion of the collection. Without wishing to 
disparage the labors of others, he believes and is 


so advised that there is no such collection ex- 
tant, as indeed might be inferred from the fact 
that he is the only artist who had free access to 
the Army and its Headquarters at all times as 
well when in active movement as in camp. 

“Regarding the results of his labor as of price- 
less value, preserving as they do imperishably, 
pictures of scenes, the memory of which the 
country will not readily let die, he is prepared 
to dispose of them on terms that may seem rea- 
sonable and just to the Representatives of the 
People. (Signed) ALEx GARDNER 

As the end of the final session drew near, 
the fortieth Congress showed little interest in 
business other than the coming inauguration of 
President-Elect Ulysses S. Grant. The Joint 
Committee on Library, therefore, asked to be 
discharged from further consideration of either 
of the two petitions concerning the war views 
“without expressing any opinion thereon.” 

Many legislators knew the two petitioners 
personally, having sat for their likenesses in 
either Brady’s or Gardner's galleries in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They had purchased from 
them portrait photographs of Abraham Lincoln 
and copies of the Sketch Book of the War, if 
they were able to pay the asking price of $150. 
Brady was well known for his photographs of 
colorful personalities, such as the Prince of 
Wales and Jenny Lind. Gardner was well known 
for his photographs of delegations of visiting 
Indians to Washington and for his rogues’ gal- 
lery photographs of criminals. 

During the first year of the Civil War, Mr. 
Gardner was employed by M. B. Brady as man- 
ager of the National Photographic Art Gallery. 
After May 1863, he maintained a business inde- 
pendently of M. B. Brady and in competition 
with him. After the two men separated, Mr. 
Gardner's reputation, both as a photographer 
and a businessman, gained steadily. Mr. Brady’s 
star, after 1863, was on the wane. 

Alexander Gardner arrived in Washington, 
D. C. in 1858. He opened Brady’s Gallery in the 
Capital City, and during the time that he was 
its manager, the business prospered, providing 
Mr. Brady with a good source of income and 
making it possible for him to operate his more 
stylish galleries in New York City. 

Two years previously, when Mr. Gardner 
brought his family to America from his home in 
Scotland, he had no thought of a career in pho- 
tography, even though he was an accomplished 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION FIRE 
Jan. 24, 1865, Photo A. Gardner 


artist in that field. He had intended, rather, to 
settle on the western frontier, not as a photogra- 
pher but as a businessman. 

Gardner’s principal interests lay in Iowa 
where, in 1849, he had gone with his brother- 
in-law Robertson Sinclair. They had established 
there the little community of Clydesdale, near 
McGregor on the Mississippi River. Clydesdale 
was patterned on the teachings of Robert Owen 
and was settled by members of the working- 
men’s reform party from Gardner’s native Glas- 
gow. Before his final emigration, Mr. Gardner 
made at least one more trip to America, bring- 
ing from his native land other sturdy Scots who 
were to settle in Clydesdale. 

In Glasgow, Mr. Gardner continued to aid 
the cause by lecturing and by writing for the 
Glasgow Sentinel. He was not ready to remove 
to Iowa permanently until 1856. In the early 
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months of that year, he obtained from Paris an 
expensive hand-embroidered christening gown, 
which may be seen today in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, for his newborn 
daughter Eliza. As soon as she had been proper- 
ly christened in the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, the Gardners were ready to embark. 
With them on the ocean voyage, were Gardner’s 
mother, his brother James, and other friends 
who were bound for Clydesdale, Iowa. His 
children were Lawrence, then nine years old, 
and the infant Eliza. 

Upon arrival in Newfoundland, the group re- 
ceived tragic news of the settlement on the 
Mississippi River. Many of their friends and 
relatives had fallen victim to the dreaded “gal- 
loping consumption.” Robertson Sinclair's wife 
was among them and Sinclair himself, leader 
and founder of the community, was beyond aid. 











Under these circumstances, nothing could in- 
duce Mr. Gardner to continue to Iowa with his 
family. It was essential that he go himself, how- 
ever, for Robertson Sinclair had left to his care 
the welfare of his two-year-old daughter, 
Robbie. 

Gardner’s trip to Iowa to provide for the 
adoption of the Sinclair child was the first of 
many that he made to reassure himself of her 
welfare. In McGregor where many of the 
Clydesdale settlers had already removed, Mr. 
Gardner left the little girl and returned to his 
own family in the east. Thoughout his life, 
however, the Gardners visited Robbie in Mc- 
Gregor frequently. They had to travel by an 
arduous and circuitous route, traveling some- 
times by wagon or by river steamer and canal 
boat, until the coming of the railroads made the 
trip less difficult. 

Occasionally on the way, Mr. Gardner made 
photographs of the country and the Indians. 
For the War Department and the Department 
of the Interior, he fulfilled special assignments 
if the making of the photographs did not divert 
him from his route. In 1867, he made a series of 
photographs for the Union Pacific Railroad 
showing the development on the frontier in 
Kansas. In 1868, he may have gone as far as 
Fort Laramie, Wyoming. But photography was 
not his main objective when he left his Wash- 
ington Gallery for travel in the west. 

When the Gardners abandoned their plans to 
settle in Iowa, they went to New York City 
where Gardner sought employment with M. B. 
Brady, the Broadway photographer of note. Mr. 
Brady realized that Gardner had a superior 
knowledge of photography, based on his study 
of physics and chemistry. He also recognized 
his talents in accounting and statistics although 
he had no patience with Gardner's insistence 
upon the keeping of records. Brady had at last 
found someone who could manage for him a 
branch gallery in Washington, D. C. As for the 
Gardners, they were pleased at the prospect of 
removing to the Capital City where their 
brother James had already settled. 

Soon after arrival in Washington, in 1858, 
Alexander Gardner became interested in the 
philanthropic work of Amos Kendall, retired 
Postmaster General. He made his home near the 
Kendall Farm on an eighty-acre tract about two 
miles from downtown Washington. He enrolled 
his mother, who was afflicted with deafness, in 
Mr. Kendall’s School for the Deaf, Dumb, and 


Blind, now the Gallaudet College for higher 
learning for the deaf. He persuaded Mr. Ken- 
dall to operate an omnibus line which took him 
daily from Kendallville to the downtown area 
of Washington. In the Magnetic Electric Tele- 
graph Company, of which Mr. Kendall was 
President, Mr. Gardner invested his savings and 
busied himself with experiments in lighting by 
electricity. Soon he had constructed a crude 
machine by which he was making photographs 
with artificial light in the Brady Gallery. With 
an eye to the future, be began to purchase plots 
of land in the unsettled area to the southeast 
called Uniontown, now Anacostia. 

Gardner sent his son to a boarding school 
maintained by the Society of Friends. He was 
soon affiliated with the Lebanon Lodge of the 
District of Columbia, transferring his Masonic 
interests from the Port of Dundas in Scotland. 
Finding the American version of Presbyterian- 
ism not to their liking, the Gardners allied them- 
selves with the Swedenborgian Church of the 
New Jerusalem. 

In the management of Brady’s National Pho- 
tographic Art Gallery, Gardner was immediate- 
ly successful despite strong competition from 
other photographers in the Capital City. Chief 
among them were F. H. Bell, Bryant and Smith, 
Henry Ulke, August McCarty, and Selmar Sei- 
bert. Still active in Washington were Brady’s 
former competitors from 1848, the daguerreo- 
typists Charles F. Venable and Julius Vanner- 
son. He varied somewhat from Brady’s mode of 
operation, sometimes without the approval of 
the owner. 

Gardner operated the Washington Gallery in 
his own way, despite the objections of the pro- 
prietor to some of his innovations. Gardner in- 
sisted, for example, on having a full-time book- 
keeper. In New York City, Brady kept no busi- 
ness records until Mr. Gardner undertook to 
manage the Gallery and after Gardner left for 
Washington, Brady failed to maintain the book- 
keeping records. Consequently, when he was 
declared a bankrupt in 1873, he found it impos- 
sible to prove that he had paid his bills in the 
face of the proof presented by his creditors. 

Gardner paid the employees well and per- 
mitted them to fulfill photographic assignments 
outside the Gallery, in return for the negatives 
thus made. He informed the public of the prices 
for making portrait photographs and did not 
vary from them. He frowned upon Brady’s prac- 
tice of luring prospects to the Gallery with the 
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bait of complimentary sittings. He questioned 
the wisdom of making costly composite photo- 
graphs of Congressional and diplomatic groups 
whose popularity was likely to wane before the 
artistic production could be put on the market. 
These differences between the two men caused 
no serious difficulty and Mr. Gardner was con- 
tent to work for M. B. Brady until the coming 
of the war. 

Rumors of war and the failure of the Peace 
Convention to achieve their aims stimulated 
Mr. Gardner to make changes in the operation 
of the Brady Gallery. He had already foreseen 
that the Gallery in Washington was to excel in 
the making of likenesses of the common soldier. 
Like all photographic galleries of the time, 
Brady’s was equipped for artistic portraiture 
achieved in enlargements called Imperials, or in 
miniatures on porcelain or ivory, or in various 
combinations of camera work with oils, water 
colors, charcoal, or India ink. They could also 
produce the cheaper types of portraiture such 
as tintypes, cartes-de-visite or calling card pho- 
tographs, and stereographs. To prepare for the 
demands of soldiery upon this cheaper type of 
portraiture, Mr. Gardner purchased more of the 
four-tube cameras, the simple props consisting 
of a column which was Ionic on the front and 
Gothic on the back, a small table and a high- 
backed chair, and the essential headrest. 

The soldiers had not yet responded to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s call for troops to defend the 
Capital City when Mr. Gardner approached the 
firm of Anthony and Company with a business 
proposition. From Brady’s Gallery, after the 
custom trade in card photographs should be sat- 
isfied, Mr. Gardner proposed to send to this 
photographic supply house all the negatives 
made in the Gallery by this method. The nega- 
tives were then to be used by Anthony and 
Company in a mass production program such as 
no single photographer could undertake. In re- 
turn, the Brady Gallery would share in the 
profits from the sale of the likenesses of indi- 
viduals in proportion to the number of negatives 
provided. Although Anthony and Company 
would become the legal owners of the negatives, 
the cards when “published” were to bear the 
imprint on the verso of the Brady National Pho- 
tographic Art Gallery. 

Within a few weeks, Mr. Gardner was ac- 
quiring from other Washington photographers 
their negatives for card photographs and trans- 
mitting them to Anthony and Company togeth- 
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er with the output from Brady’s Gallery. From 
this activity, an income of twelve thousand dol- 
lars a year was assured to M. B. Brady in addi- 
tion to the income from the orders to customers 
for their card likenesses. 

The artist in Brady’s makeup would not per- 
mit him to approve wholly of this arrangement 
with the firm of Anthony and Company. He ab- 
horred the making of card photographs and 
stereos and felt that their production in his Gal- 
lery would be harmful to his reputation. His in- 
terests lay in the making of composite photo- 
graphs such as the group of President Buchanan 
and his Cabinet which he had made in 1859 
and camera views of the encampments which 
circled Washington by the summer of 1861. He 
resolved to come to the Washington Gallery 
and make a few war scenes that would capture 
the public’s attention. 

Brady was on hand for the First Battle of Bull 
Run fought in July 1861. Together with many 
other sightseers and photographers, Brady went 
with a wagon that he outfitted for the occasion 
and which was accompanied by another wagon 
belonging to an artist for a New York newspa- 
per. Although he had more difficulty than he 
had imagined, he obtained a few views that 
showed the area over which the battle had been 
fought. The pictures were impressive when dis- 
played in Brady’s Galleries in both New York 
and Washington. 

Views of the war were soon being made by 
many photographers in both North and South. 
The Whitehurst Gallery in Washington was the 
first to do an extensive business in the sale of 
war scenes. Photographers who offered war 
scenes for sale were soon forced to copyright 
their works to prevent them from being copied 
and sold by others. The requirements of the 
copyright law were only that the titles of the 
photographs be registered by the clerk of the 
District Court of the District of Columbia. 

The question of copyright for the war views 
led to the disagreement between Brady and 
Gardner and forced Gardner to leave Mr. 
Brady’s employ. Mr. Brady held that the views 
made by any photographer in his employ were 
copyrightable only by himself; Mr. Gardner 
held that any photographer in Brady’s employ 
who made war views on his own time and with 
his own equipment, had the right to copyright 
them in his own name, and to profit from their 
sale. 


Sometime in early 1862, Mr. Gardner joined 
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LETTER WRITTEN FOR M. B. BRADY by Alex Gard- 
ner in which Gardner referred to the arrangement 
for publication of carte-de-visite photographs by 
Anthony, March 23, 1861. 

















the headquarters staff of General George B. 
McClellan as a civilian. He was given the title 
of Photographer to the Army of the Potomac 
and was known as “Captain” Gardner, attached 
to the U. S. Topographical Engineers. To pro- 
vide for his family, he closed his home at Ken- 
dallville and sent all but his son to McGregor, 
Iowa. The son, Lawrence, was sent to a board- 
ing school in Emmitsburg, Maryland. Here, not 
far from the town of Gettysburg in Pennsyl- 
vania, the boy should be safe from war’s alarms. 

Encamped with the topographical engineers 
in the wooded area of Arlington Heights, Mr. 
Gardner busied himself with making copies of 
maps and documents for officers on McClellan’s 
staff. This gave him an opportunity to visit 
Headquarters on occasion and to photograph 
groups of staff officers. It provided transporta- 
tion for his photographic equipment to points 
some distance from Washington; and it assured 
him the cooperation of regimental commanders 
so essential to the making of “instantaneous” 
views of marching men, moving wagon trains, 
and cavalry units. 

In his “Catalogue of Photographic Incidents 
of the War” published in September 1863*, 
Gardner listed 150 negatives as made by him- 
self. The others, he stated, were made by G. N. 
Barnard, James F. Gibson, Mr. Wood, D. B. 
Woodbury, T. H. O’Sullivan, and Mr. Holms. 
Brady’s Catalog, which was not published un- 
til 1869, lists many areas which were covered 
by war photographers but gives no details as to 
date, title, or photographer. This fact, together 
with evidence that can be gleaned from a care- 
ful study of individual copyright registrations 
for views in the Incidents of the War and the 
Album Views of the War, shows that many of 
the photographs in the Brady Catalog of 1869 
were made by other photographers than M. B. 
Brady. And furthermore, they were made by 
photographers who were not in his employ. 

The copyright records which are available in 
manuscript form among records in the Library 
of Congress substantiate the information given 
in Gardner’s Catalogue. They provide certain 
additional information that is essential in docu- 
menting particular views but they are disap- 
pointing in that they do not include complete 
records of all of the photographs of the war. 
*The Eastman House owns a 16-page Catalogue of Card Pho- 
tographs Published and Sold by E. x T. Anthony . . . Nov., 

1862 which contains, pp. 13-16 a listing of 554 of ‘‘Brady’s 


Photographic Views of the War.’’ Views listed were taken by 
Brady, A. Gardner, O'Sullivan, Barnard, Gibson and others. 
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After General McClellan was relieved of com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, Mr. Gardner 
returned to Washington. Together with his 
brother James, he opened a photographic gal- 
lery just around the corner from M. B. Brady’s 
Gallery. Almost at once, he drew to himself 
many of the photographers who had worked 
with him while he was at Brady's. These were 
T. H. O'Sullivan, Guy Foux, D. G. Woodbury, 
G. N. Barnard and his own brother, James 
Gardner. To Brady there were left only James 
F. Gibson and William Pywell, neither of whom 
were good businessmen. Gibson’s accomplish- 
ments as a war photographer led Mr. Gardner 
to form a partnership with him in August 1862. 
The arrangement was an unhappy one and soon 
terminated in court action brought against 
Gardner by Mr. Gibson. In 1864, Gibson be- 
came joint owner of the Brady Gallery in Wash- 
ington and this arrangement likewise termi- 
nated in court action within a short time. But as 
a photographer, James F. Gibson was outstand- 
ing. 

Although not involved with M. B. Brady in a 
business relationship until some years after the 
war, Mr. Pywell also sought recourse to the law 
in satisfying his claims against Brady. He was 
later employed by the War Department in mak- 
ing copies of the Brady negatives that had been 
purchased by the Secretary of War in 1874 and 
1875. 

Mr. Gardner continued to collect war views, 
sometimes sending his employees to the areas 
of conflict to bring back negatives in the 8 x 10 
or 11 x 14 sizes. Many of these were “published” 
for Gardner by Philp and Solomon of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; others were provided to 
Harpers Weekly or Leslie’s Illustrated News 
for woodcut illustrations. A number of them 
were also provided for “Brady's Album Gal- 
lery,” probably for a price. Censorship of war 
views was unnecessary in the 1860s since time- 
ly distribution of pictures was impossible. But 
in May 1862, an entire issue of Harper’s Weekly 
Magazine was held up by the Army because of 
some of Gardner’s photographs that were pub- 
lished as woodcut illustrations. The photo- 
graphs showed the huge gun emplacements at 
Yorktown which was then being fortified. The 
Army delayed the distribution of the issue until 
the danger of a major engagement at Yorktown 
had passed. 

Gardner’s individual portrait work in the Gal- 
lery, like Brady’s, was superb. He made photo- 


(Negative in the Smithsonian Institution amon 
records of the Bureau of American Esbwolosy) 





COMMISSIONER LEWIS V. BOGY and officials of the department 
of the Interior, posed with Indians of the Sauk and Fox delega- 
tion, in Mr. Gardner's Gallery in February 1867. The Indians have 
been advised to remove from their lands and seek a new home 


in the Valley of the Canadian River. 


graphs of statesmen and visiting dignitaries, and 
of groups of commissions and committees for 
the Departments of Government. He made out- 
standing photographs of Abraham Lincoln. But, 
after his return from service with McClellan’s 
staff, he made few photographs in the war areas 
himself. 

In early July, 1863, he made an unexpected 
trip to the area near Gettysburg. He had re- 
ceived information of the nearness of a battle 
to the seminary at Emmitsburg where Lawrence 
Gardner, then fifteen, was a student. Hurriedly, 
Mr. Gardner left the city and made his way to 
the school which happened at that moment to 
be in the hands of the Confederates. He must 
have been able to convince those who ques- 
toned him of his wholly peaceable motives for 
he was allowed to return to the Union lines with 
the boy, unharmed. He then photographed 
many of the areas on the battlefield almost im- 


mediately after the Confederate forces had 
withdrawn. Mr. Gardner's war photography 
was admired by one of the younger scouts and 
guides of the Army of the Potomac, William A. 
Pinkerton, son of the Allen Pinkerton of the 
Secret Service. In a letter written by him in 
January 1864, he referred to a photograph made 
by Gardner as the work of “the best artist” of 
the war. William, who often accompanied the 
war photographers, was sometimes mistaken 
for the son of Alexander Gardner and in later 
years, he and Lawrence Gardner were friends. 

When, in 1884-1889, the Century Company 
published their Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War, they reproduced more than a hundred of 
Gardner’s war views in their illustrations of bat- 
tle areas. It is significant that, although many of 
Brady’s photographs of personages were used 
in this work, only two of his war scenes were 
included. 
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(Courtesy Library of Congress) 


Returning to Washington, Mr. Gardner tried 
to interest his son in the business of making pho- 
tographs. But Lawrence was more interested in 
his father’s real estate holdings and his plans 
for an assessment life insurance for the Masonic 
order. The assignments that came to Alexander 
Gardner for the photographing of Belle Boyd, 
Confederate spy held in Capitol Prison, or of 
the executions of the Lincoln conspirators and 
of Jacob Wirtz, prisonkeeper at Andersonville, 
or the clothing worn by Jefferson Davis on his 
flight from Richmond were of no interest to 
the boy. 

When the end of the war was a certainty, Mr. 
Gardner journeyed west to bring his family 
home and to visit for a time with Robbie Sin- 
clair. After his return to the city he took less 
and less interest in his photographic business. 
He may have been influenced by his son’s aver- 
sion to photographs of scenes of death and car- 
nage such as he had witnessed at Gettysburg. 
Or he may have yielded to his wife’s objections 
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CHARLES SUMNER and 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


to the photographing of delegations of Ameri- 
can Indians for the Office of Indian Affairs. 
She had the unhappy task of assisting her 
husband in the posing of the Indians and out- 
fitting them in feathers and beads and tribal 
garments from a “smelly collection” of native 
costumes maintained by the Gallery. For they 
often came to Washington dressed in odds and 
ends of the white man’s clothing rather than in 
their traditional dress. They would bring their 
squaws and papooses to the Gallery with them 
and while the Gardners were engaged with the 
sitting, the Indian children would appropriate 
any articles or items of furniture that they could 
get away with. Despite the fact that the sittings 
were something of an ordeal for the Gardner 
family, many of the Indian delegations were 
photographed at the Gallery until about 1880. 
Immediately after the war’s end, Mr. Gard- 
ner financed the venture of a fellow photogra- 
pher, named Henry Moulton, to Peru. From the 
negatives brought back by Mr. Moulton, Gard- 


OIL PORTRAIT of Alexander Gardner, made 
by Charles Armor of Washington. Pre- 
sented to the George Eastman House by 
the Church of the Holy City, Washington, 
D.C. 











ner made up several individual albums of en- 
largements which he titled Rays of Sunlight. 
One of these albums which was once owned by 
Charles Dickens is now in the Rare Book Room 
of the Library of Congress. 

Gardner’s favorite photographic work was 
the copying of illustrations for an edition of 
Robert Burns’ Tam O Shanter. The art work 
was done by E. H. Miller in 1868 and the book 
was published with original photographic prints 
of the copies of the art work. This little book 
was given by the Gardners to all their friends 
and relatives. Little Robbie Sinclair who grew 
up and married in Iowa and had children of her 
own possessed one of these volumes, inscribed 
by Alexander Gardner. 

In W. H. Jackson’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Photographs of the North American Indians, 
there are a number of Gardner photographs 
listed. One of these is of a group of eight In- 
dians of the Iowa, Sac and Fox tribes which 
was photographed by Gardner in his Gallery in 
1866. Other groups, brought to Washington by 
Commissioner Bogy in 1867, were also photo- 
graphed by Gardner. 

Gardner published two sets of stereoscopic 
views of the areas covered by the Union Pacific 
Railroad in 1867. Although some of these views, 
photographed in the 8 x 10 and 11 x 14 sizes, 
were admired by the Philadelphia Photographic 
Society which saw them in 1868, they are defi- 
nitely inferior to other of Mr. Gardner's work. 

When, in 1867, Mr. Gardner was summoned 
by the American and British Joint Commission 
for Settlement of the Claims of the Hudson’s 
Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural Companies 
to identify a particular photograph marked 
“Photograph by A. Gardner,” he submitted a 
deposition. In his deposition, he stated that the 
mount on which the photograph was placed 
and that read “Photograph by A. Gardner” 
should not be taken to mean that he himself had 
made the picture in question. It was, he said, 
only copied in his Washington Gallery and that 
not even the copying had been done by himself 
but by one of his assistants “either Mr. Fox or 
Mr. O'Sullivan.” From this evidence, we may 
conclude that photographers in the 1860s did 
not consider the making of the negative in the 
same sense of authorship in which we hold it 
today. 

For the Metropolitan Police Department of 
the District of Columbia, Mr. Gardner had ful- 
filled many commissions in the photographing 
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of counterfeiters and other criminals. In 1873. 
he set up a Rogues’ Gallery at Police Headquar- 
ters which totaled nearly a thousand pictures. 
Many of the subjects were notorious criminals 
whose pictures had been available only in the 
form of daguerreotypes. These likenesses were 
copied and replaced with fine photographs. of 
uniform size and style. The Rogues’ Gallery was 
continued for many years but when inquiry was 
recently made concerning it, the Police Depart- 
ment admitted that it had been inadvertently 
recommended for disposal, together with other 
records of criminals in the District in the period 
1861-1865. 

In his latter years, when he was enjoying a 
comfortable income from his real estate inter- 
erts, Mr. Gardner gave his attention to the Ma- 
sonic Mutual Relief Association. This was a 
fraternal benefit society, operated on the assess- 
ment plan, which was organized in 1866. When 
Gardner became its Secretary in 1879, he pro- 
posed that the company install a telephone. But 
the idea was wholly unacceptable to the Board 
of Directors who could not foresee the need for 
such an instrument in the insurance business. 
So Mr. Gardner, at his own expense, installed 
the first telephone for the company which is 
now far better known as the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. At the time of his death, 
in 1882, Mr. Gardner was its President. 

Although Gardner’s son married, he did not 
have children of his own, nor did he survive his 
father by many years. The daughter, Eliza, 
lived a long life in Washington and was active 
in the Swedenborgian Church. All members of 
the family who came to this country together in 
1856 are buried in Glenwood Cemetery in 
Washington. On a tall monument to the memory 
of Alexander Gardner, the names of his family 
are recorded. 

In taking notice of Mr. Gardner’s death 
which occurred in December 1882, the Direc- 
tors of the Masonic Mutual Relief Society: 


“Resolved: That in the death of Alexander Gard- 
ner, Washington has lost one of her best citizens, 
a man of unblemished character, strict integrity, 
a broad and comprehensive intellect, generous 
culture, and fine scientific attainments, enterpris- 
ing and public spirited; outspoken and uncom- 
promising in his opposition to wrong, he leaves an 
honorable name in the community where he lived 
for nearly thirty years.” 
























(Courtesy Cities Service Co. by Fritz Henle) 


FILM 
ARCHIVES 


Radio Address Delivered over 
Toronto C.B.C. Feb. 3, 1958, 
by James Card 


THE REAL HISTORY of motion picture ar- 
chives begins in 1898. By 1896 — and movies 
had only then been known to the world for a 
single year — Czar Nicholas II of Russia had 
become the first highly placed movie fan. No 
wonder. His coronation in 1896 was the first 
ever to be covered by a motion picture camera- 
man. The enterprising Lumiere brothers, having 
invented their Cinematographe, sent Francis 
Doublier to Russia to document Nicholas’ as- 
sumption of the throne. 

The Czar was so pleased with himself as a 
film actor that he established the post of Royal 
Court Cinematographer. It went to the pioneer 
cameraman, Boleslas Matuszewski. 

Matuszewski, when he was not filming the 
Royal family, found a great deal to occupy his 
camera. He made military training films. By 
1897, he was photographing unusual operative 
techniques in the Imperial hospitals. And, of 
course, he covered all the events which the 
court considered of historic import. 


health of priceless motion pictures. 


As his film records grew in number, Matusz- 
ewski realized that he was for the first time in 
the world, capturing a unique treasure trove of 
the very source materials of history. 

He wrote a book in 1898* about all that he 
had been doing and the significance of motion 
picture documents. Then he went to Paris with 
a brave and daring idea. He knew that camera- 
men were similarly recording news events, 
scientific, and even instructional films in Paris, 
Berlin, New York and Chicago. 

To the enraptured French press, Matuszew- 
ski announced that he had been authorized by 
the Czar to establish in Paris the first of an in- 
ternational chain of motion picture archives. 

Historians of the future would have the rare 
privilege of consulting filmed documents of all 
the world events from the year 1898 on into 
infinity and the television era — thanks to the 


depots of international archives. 


*Boleslas Matuszewski, La Photographie animée. Paris: Im- 
primerie Noizette, 1898. 





THE VITAL POINT for film preservation: the re- 
frigerated nitrate vault at Eastman House where 
Film Curator James Card anxiously checks on the 





His project was greeted with enormous en- 
thusiasm. But the chain of depositories never 
came into being. How this extraordinary chance 
was lost to have an unbroken motion picture 
record of the formative years of the cinema and 
a complete film archive of the fascinating pe- 
riod when the 19th century gave way to the 
20th has never been discovered. Matuszewski’s 
own Russian archive was scattered like the 
White Russians themselves during the chaotic 
days of revolution. 

Such few films of the world from the earliest 
period as somehow managed to survive the 
years when no one cared about them, decom- 
posed, most of them beyond recovery. 

A mere handful of fascinating moving picture 
documents of the 19th century remain to us 
now — provocative and tantalizing bits of living 
past that dramatize the unutterable tragedy of 
the failure of Matuszewski’s mission. 

Thirty-seven years went by — thirty-seven, 
during which motion pictures were callously de- 
stroyed in wholesale lots— burned, disinte- 
grated for silver reclamation, or simply allowed 
to decompose and rot, before the first archives 
were established to preserve these priceless 
relics of an art absolutely unique to our own 
age. 

It was Iris Barry of London who was the 
heroine of 1935. Her prodigious devotion to this 
task resulted in the formation of the British Film 
Institute, the Cinematheque Francaise in Paris, 
and the Museum of Modern Art Film Library 
in New York. Together with the Reichsfilmar- 
chiv in Berlin, these institutions became the 
founding members of the International Federa- 
tion of Film Archives. 

As of today, there is at least one film archive 
in each country of the world that regularly pro- 
duces motion pictures. But why worry about 
saving the motion pictures of the past? There 
are many, too many, who still view this medium 
with such contempt — a contempt that perhaps 
has been deserved, earned, and encouraged by 
the majority of the motion picture industry itself 
— that the idea of devoting serious effort and 
the great expenses involved in preserving films 
seems rather quixotic. 

In the minds of many, old movies are some- 
thing to scoff at, something for women to giggle 
over, and fillers for late television spots. In the 
eyes of the motion picture industry, films are 
merely outdated product which interests them 
less than six-year-old automobiles concern the 
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tycoons of Detroit. 

But the argument for building a museum of 
motion pictures is exactly the same as that — 
which no one questions — of having a public 
library. 

It is precisely the same as the completely rec- 
ognized need of having, in every self-respecting 
city, a museum where great paintings can be 
seen. 

How else can a nation’s cultural heritage be 
transmitted from generation to generation and 
from one part of the world to another if the 
achievements of the past are not kept for the 
study and the enjoyment of the future? 

Suppose all books were destroyed when they 
grow old, as motion pictures are? 

Suppose La Giaconda were painted over 
again every ten or twelve years, to bring her up 
to date in a modern dress? A ridiculous idea, but 
it happens over and over to the great classics 
of the cinema. Even Emil Jannings’ perform- 
ance in Murnau’s masterpiece, “The Last 
Laugh,” was not enough it seems; the film has 
recently been remade as a talkie. 

Unfortunately, the connotation of museum is 
too closely linked with mausoleum in the aver- 
age mind, to inspire much excitement over the 
tasks of any kind of archivist. Men and women 
with their eyes to the future and their minds on 
the present, usually regard with indulgence 
those who struggle to hold the past. 

A museum is a place where the accomplish- 
ments of yesterday are often laid out in little 
glass tombs and respectful but bored viewers 
file by with hushed voices as at a wake. 

Heads of museums invariably, in telling 
about their institution, are on the defensive. 
“Ours,” they say, “is a living museum.” 

Following the lead of the Deutches Museum 
in Munich, exhibits have been animated, mech- 
anized and viewers made participants in push- 
button funnyhouses that grow to look more and 
more like amusement parks. 

Gertrude Stein once said, though, that she 
loved museums. “They have such lovely views 
from their windows.” 

A Museum of Motion Pictures has the love- 
liest window of all — the motion picture screen 
that someone once called, “a window on the 
world.” Through this window, the past becomes 
more magical and meaningful with every year 
that separates us from it. 

This glorious medium needs no apology for 
the fact that it has been always linked with the 





HENRI LANGLOIS, head of the Cinema- 
théque Francaise and the animating force 
behind the International Federation of Film 
Archives, listens to the Danish actress, Lis- 
beth Movin discuss her role in Dreyer's 
Day of Wrath. 


FILM ARCHIVISTS of the world meet once a year to dis- 
cuss the problems of saving motion pictures. Jan de Vaal, 
Holland, Ernest Lindgren of the British Film Institute, 
Hanns Lavies of Wiesbaden, Einar Lauritzen from Stock- 
holm, Ove Brusendorff, Director of the Danish Film Mu- 
seum and Mary Meerson of the Cinematheque Francaise. 


IRIS BARRY, founder of the world-wide ar- 
chive movement, with Ove Brusendorff on 
a visit to the Danish Film Museum in Copen- 
hagen. 








word “entertainment.” Remember that Shake- 
speare too was in the entertainment business. 
No matter that our professors have labored to 
make it seem as though Shakespeare really 
wrote for the establishment of academic chairs, 
that his plays were merely designed to provide 
the bases of courses of study. Remember that 
he wrote and produced, to pull in customers — 
his plays were created to be performed, and de- 
signed to entertain the multitude. 

It is astonishing that the medium of motion 
pictures has so many high-placed enemies . . 
Why? Because it is so new that the learned pro- 
fessor distrusts it — having no direct anteced- 
ents in the theatres of Greece and Rome? And 
do educators detest the film so heartily because 
they realize it is a medium that succeeds notably 
where formal education struggles and so often 
fails — in instructing — in teaching the young? 

No need to speculate on the reason for the 
disdain among purists of the theatre. For the 
film did to the theatre exactly what television 
is now busy accomplishing for the suffering 
cinema. 

But most of all, the motion picture has earned 
the hatred of intellectuals because it has been 
so universally loved by the masses. One must 
never admire whatever can be appreciated by 
too many; let us cherish the esoteric and keep 
our minds above the hog wallow. 

Strangely enough the precious intellectual is 
slowly becoming the champion of the movie, 
now that it appears that the fickle millions are 
turning their eyes to television. 

But no matter, friend or enemy alike must 
concede the importance of saving the past of 
the liveliest art. The film’s bitterest enemies are 
those who accuse it of corrupting youth and de- 
grading the taste of the multitudes. If this is 
true, how important then for the sociologist of 
the future to have a truly representative record 
of these agents of corruption to examine and 
analyze, to correlate with his other findings 
when he evolves his definitive studies of our 
life and times. 

The cause for film preservation needs no justi- 
fication to all those who really love the best the 
motion picture has achieved. And these folks 
number more than the cynical men of the film 
industry could guess. For example, there are at 
least 4,000 film society members in the city of 
Toronto who watch old films, silent pictures and 
indirectly contribute to the keeping of these 
movies from destruction. Rochester, New York, 
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has a film society of 3,500 members. There are 
over 5,000 ardent members of New York City’s 
Cinema 16. Chicago, Paris, London, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Rome, Belgrade and Milan 
swell out the numbers until added together, it 
comes up to a figure that even the hard-headed 
practical men of movies would consider very 
very good box office. 

To this growing body of serious film watch- 
ers, the indifference of the sneering majority is 
of less and less consequence for it is perfectly 
obvious the record of excellence in motion pic- 
tures is incomparably good. Consider the ratio 
of all the trashy books that are published, to the 
few works of lasting merit. Imagine all the in- 
ferior paintings that are created as against the 
few that are cherished forever. The motion pic- 
ture has struggled to find its place with the 
hazard that not many years ago, all movies — 
good, bad and impossible were looked at with 
undiscriminating regularity. In the days when 
90 million citizens of the United States were 
looking at movies every week in the year, you 
can be sure that some of the worst films were 
seen right along with the few great ones — in 
the same way that television watchers now just 
look at anything that comes over the set. Does 
anyone feel impelled to read every volume 
that’s printed? 

Only now, after all these years are the movies 
of the past beginning to be looked at and sa- 
voured by a discriminating group. That group 
has spilled over from the film societies into what 
has come to be called the art cinema. It begins 
to look as though the art houses may be the 
only ones left showing motion pictures, thanks 
to television. It may well be that as the movies 
drove the theatre into its last bastions of London, 
New York and San Francisco and banished all 
theatrical experimentation to the universities, 
so television which has already wiped out the 
neighborhood movie, may forever banish the 
film into that realm called art. 

This would be the final irony, for of all words 
in the English language, the film industry has 
loathed none so much as that nasty three letter 
epithet. “We are an entertainment industry,” 
they have always proclaimed “and have noth- 
ing to do with art.” 

Perhaps the industrial era of motion pictures 
is at an end. There will be nothing left for them 
but art. 

And a city without an art museum is not real- 
ly a civilized city at all. 











(Courtesy Cstses Service Co. by Fritz Henle) 
GEORGE PRATT, Assistant Curator of Motion Pic- 
tures, hunts for an elusive still in the Eastman 
House Collection. 


MARIA ADRIANA PROLO, founder of the Museo 
del Cinema in Turin and James Card at the 1953 
archivists’ meeting in Vence. 
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CALOTYPE POSITIVES 

The George Eastman House collection of origi- 
nal Hill and Adamson positives comprises single 
prints, groups of prints, and albums, amounting 
to a total of 273 calotypes. The sizes of these 
calotypes range from 4 x 3.5 cm. to 38.3 x 29.8 
cm. The majority of the prints are about 22 x 17 
cm., trimmed and mounted, some are repre- 
sented in duplicate and triplicate. A bound al- 
bum bears the signature of the owner Charles 
A. Salmond. Many portraits in this album are 
identified in a contemporary hand. Other por- 
traits in the collection can be identified. 

The collection comprises portraits, groups of 
two or more people, one of as many as eighteen 
people; portraits of children, some lying down 
with their eyes closed (the process was too slow 
to photograph them otherwise); theatrical 
groups, and fishermen and women _ photo- 
graphed at their village. 

A number of prints are of scenic and archi- 
tectural subjects, taken at Edinburgh, New- 
haven, and St. Andrews. Among them are prog- 
ress photographs of the building of the Sir Wal- 
ter Scott Monument in Edinburgh. Although 
only a few buildings are identified, most of them 
can be traced from a group of 42 modern prints 
made from original negatives, also in the col- 
lection. 

Besides this group of modern prints, the col- 
lection contains two photogravures of Hill and 
Adamson portraits as inserted in Camera Work 
(Group, 1909, no. 28; plate II; RrrcHi1e AND 


HENNING, 1912, no. 37; plate III); another pho- ° 


togravure, JoHN Gipson and nine carbon prints 
from Hill and Adamson negatives made by J. 
Craig Annan about 1900. 


LAYING FOUNDATION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
MonuMENT. 16.5 x 21 cm. untrimmed. (Neg. 
no. 4395) 
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Hill and Adamson (continued) 





JoHN HENNING AND ALEXANDER HANDYSIDE 
Ritrcuie. 18.9 x 14.3 cm. (Neg. no. 3320) 


Lapy RuTHVEN. 20 x 16 cm. (Neg. no. 3317) 











Suips AT St. ANDREws. 14.2 x 19.4 cm. (Neg. 
no. 4396) 


D. O. Hitt, possibly self portrait. 20.8 x 16.2 
cm. (Neg. no. 2835) 


REVEREND JAMES FAIRBAIRN AND UNIDENTI- 
FIED GENTLEMAN WITH NEWHAVEN FIsH 
Wives. 14.1 x 19.9 cm. (Neg. no. 4397) 
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THE DRYDEN THEATRE OF THE GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 


Dy 


GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE ASSOCIATES CALENDAR 


Exhibitions in the Dryden Gallery 
May 15-July 13 
THE USA AT WORK and EUROPE FROM 
THE AIR by Charles Rotkin 


July 21-September 28 
19th CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL PHO- 
TOGRAPHY with MASTERPIECES FROM 
THE COLLECTION 


Exhibitions in the Study Room 
May 28-June 29 
PORTFOLIO, by William Maund 


Associates Travelogues—Dryden Theatre 
To be announced 


Associates Film Program—Dryden Theatre 
June 28, at 8:30 P.M. 


SON OF THE SHEIK, with Rudolph Valentino 
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